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Among the States 


Southern Regional Conference.—Commissioners on In- 
terstate Cooperation, representatives of legislative coun- 
cils, and legislative and administrative officials of the 
southern states met on May 8-10 at Asheville, North 
Carolina, in the Southern Regional Conference of the 
Council of State Governments. The program included 
discussion of executive and legislative responsibilities for 
fiscal management of the states, analyses of the Maryland 
road tests, crime control and law enforcement, the uni- 
form commercial code, the southern regional education 
program and North Carolina’s united agricultural 


program. 


Missouri's Legislative Session. — Missouri’s Sixty-sixth 
General Assembly, in intermittent session since January 
3, 1951, adjourned formally on April 30, 1952. Estimates 
of appropriations for the biennium approximate $650 
million. Major legislation during the sixteen-month pe- 
riod included increase of the gasoline tax from 2 to 3 
cents a gallon, increase of motor diesel fuel taxes, and an 
act to enable St. Louis to levy an earnings tax; a more 
stringent drivers’ license law and authorization of a 10- 
year, $557 million highway program; creation of a state 
division of civil defense; authorization of city and county 
land clearance for slum elimination and public housing; 
amendment of old age assistance and other assistance 
laws to bring them into conformity with federal regu- 
lations, and extension of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance to eligible state and local employees; the Uniform 
Reciprocal Enforcement of Support Act; strengthened 
laws against gambling and narcotic drugs; a new small 
loan interest law; and congressional redistricting to re- 
flect a drop from thirteen to eleven Congressmen. Two 
proposed constitutional amendments were referred to 
the people, one of which would limit regular legislative 
sessions to five months and special sessions to sixty days. 


School TV Tested.—The Montclair State Teachers Col- 
lege in New Jersey recently made a test run of television 
as a teaching aid. Thirteen public schools in the vicinity 
of the college picked up the programs and made them a 
part of regular class work. The tests included presenta- 
tion of a full school day of special classroom television 
programs. Now that the federal ban on new station 
outlets has been lifted, plans are under way in several 
states to develop television as part of the educational 
system. 


Wyoming Aviation Education._Wyoming has started a 
series of air education workshops for teachers and educa- 
tors designed to integrate aviation information into the 
Wyoming school curriculum. Addressing the opening ses 
sion of the series, Governor Frank A. Barrett, \. FE. 
Roedel, Chairman of the Wyoming Aeronautics Com 
mission, and Edna Bb. Stolt, State Superintendent ol 
Public Instruction, all emphasized that if education is to 


keep pace with modern developments, aviation, with 
its ever widening scope in transportation and com- 
munication, should figure prominently in the curricu- 
lum. Intent of the workshops is to provide educators 
with facts on aviation which may be included in science 
and social-science courses throughout the state school 


system. 


Supreme Court Decisions.—By a six-to-three decision the 
United States Supreme Court has upheld New York’s “re- 
leased-time” program for religious instruction to students 
in the public schools. In many states similar programs 
are in effect, and an estimated two million pupils are 
released from class to receive training at religious centers 
off the school premises. It had been contended that the 
New York program violated constitutional requirements 
of separation of church and state. The court drew a 
distinction between its present decision and a 1948 ruling 
that religious programs actually held in the public 
schools were unconstitutional. 

By a margin of five to four, the court upheld an IIli- 
nois statute barring the dissemination of “race hatred” 
literature. Another ruling granted permission to Texas 
to file formal complaint against New Mexico on a 
charge of violating water-use provisions of the Rio 
Grande River Compact, ratified by these two states and 
Colorado in 1939. 


Library Services.—Legislation by the 1952 Virginia Gen- 
eral Assembly authorizes the governing bodies of li- 
braries established pursuant to law to extend their 
services to persons in adjacent areas of other states 
under reciprocal arrangements with the appropriate 
authorities of those states. 

Meantime, the State Library Board has authorized 
expenditure of $15 thousand for launching a demon- 
stration library in Prince William County. The money 
will be used for books, bookmobile supplies, equip- 
ment and a librarian’s salary. The county has made 
some expenditures for the project and will make more, 
with the understanding that, if successful, it will be 
continued at county expense. 


Regional Highway Committees.—T wo committees of the 
Northeastern Regional Conference on Highway Safety 
and Motor Vehicle Problems met in New York City 
April 29 as guests of the New York Joint Legislative 
Committee on Interstate Cooperation. The Committee 
on Traffic Regulation and Control reviewed proposals 
assigned to it at the last annual conference. Special 
attention centered on a proposal for a red-and-green- 
sticker program to identify unsafe drivers. The second 
committee, Comprising state safety coordinators in the 
Northeast, discussed the possibility of organizing into 
a permanent regional body for exchange of information 
and for mutual cooperation. 
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Virginia Roads.—The Virginia State Highway Commis- 
sion has allocated $25,750,000 for secondary roads for 
the 1952-53 fiscal year—an increase of about 10 per cent 
over the corresponding amount for the present fiscal 
year. The total comprises $20,878,950 in regular state 
funds for maintenance and improvements, $4,371,050 in 
federal aid and state matching funds for construction, 
and $500,000 on account of extraordinary storm damage 
during the past year. 


Maryland Police Salaries.—The Maryland General As- 
sembly in its 1952 session increased the minimum salary 
for state policemen from $1,g00 to $2,250 a year. 


Rhode Island Improvements Program.—The Rhode Is- 
land Development Council has submitted to Governor 
Roberts the state’s first capital improvements budget. 
It recommends a long-range program of more than $15 
million, including $10.6 million for the next three years 
in the fields of highways, state mental hospitals, other 
institutions, recreational facilities and building remodel- 
ing. Priorities were assigned to each of the proposed 
projects. 


State Bond Issues.—Three eastern states recently have 
announced major bond issues: 

Massachusetts announced new bond issues totaling 
$53,860,000 to finance various improvements, with 
maturities ending in 1972. Pennsylvania sold $40 million 
of general state authority bonds due from 1955 to 1979 
at a net interest cost of less than 2 per cent; the proceeds 
will be used to construct hospitals, college buildings 
and prisons, and to expand state parks and flood con- 
trol facilities. New York announced that it would sell 
$62,720,000 of serial housing bonds maturing through 
the year 2002. 

Meanwhile, New Jersey has moved to save the state’s 
taxpayers some $7 million yearly by shilting the in- 
vestments of its pension and annuity fund into securities 
paying a higher rate of return. Under the law, the state 
guarantees all who pay into its public pension funds 
a 3 per cent interest rate on the amount they pay in. 
Formerly this has been more than the state could aver- 
age on its investments, and the difference has been 
made up from tax revenues. 


Illinois Institutional Salaries.—Higher starting salaries 
for physicians and nurses in Illinois welfare institutions 
were announced recently by the State Civil Service 
Commission. Revised monthly starting salaries for dif- 
ferent categories included: Nurse I, $250, an increase 
of $39; Physician I, $450, an increase of $go; Psychiatrist 
I and Tuberculosis Control Physician I, $500, an increase 
of $60; and Practical Nurse, $176, an increase of $16. 
Physicians and psychiatrists who satisfactorily complete 
three years with the Department of Public Welfare 
become eligible for an educational leave of absence with 
full pay to conduct research or education approved by 
the department. 


Wyoming Surveys Handicapped Children.—The state 
education and health departments have launched a syr. ' 
vey throughout Wyoming to determine the number, the 
health and the educational needs of handicapped chil. 
dren. The survey will serve two purposes. It will pro. 
vide information to trustees and directors of the Gottsche 
estate fund who are seeking to determine what kind of 
health center and hospital should be established at 
Thermopolis with a $750,000 trust fund for that pur. } 
pose. Secondly, by bringing figures on handicapped 
children in Wyoming up to date, it will enable the health 
and education departments to plan their service pro- 
grams more accurately. 


Social Security Coverage.—As of May 1, thirty-two states 


and one territory had completed arrangements with the 
Federal Security Administrator for coverage of eligible 
state or local employees or both under Old-Age and Sur. 
vivors Insurance. They were Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Florida, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 
Five other states and one territory—Georgia, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and the Virgin 
Islands—were in process of negotiating similar agree- 
ments with the Federal Security Administrator. In ad- 
dition, Mississippi, South Carolina and Puerto Rico 
have adopted legislation permitting such agreements. 


Utah Industrial Safety.—Utah’s State Industrial Com- 
mission has adopted a new industrial safety program, 
flexible enough to cover all types of industrial opera- 
tion, for service that will be available to industrial 
concerns and labor organizations at their request. A. N. 
Smith, Commissioner in charge of safety, said that under 
the plan a trained team of state experts will make 
surveys of plants, mines or other types of industries to 
study and evaluate any safety or health hazards that 
may exist. The program also offers educational safety 
meetings with employees in which motion pictures, 
diagrams and other types of visual aids will be used. 
The services are designed primarily for industries not 
large enough to warrant employment of a full-time safety 
engineer. 


Kentucky Reports.—Kentucky’s departments and agen- 
cies in recent years have introduced improved methods of 
reporting their annual activities. Through attractive 
formats and extensive use of photographs, cartoons and 
charts, the reports have received increased attention of 
citizens generally. Reports of the Departments of Reve- 
nue and Highways are among those issued recently. 


Nebraska Flood Relief.—A special session of the Nebraska 
Legislature in April provided $500,000 for flood relief, 
the money to be used for roads, bridges and public- 
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owned establishments such as electric plants. The Ad- 
jutant General administers expenditure of the fund. 


Interstate Park Expansion.—The Palisades Interstate 
Park, established by a compact between New York and 
New Jersey, has just completed a new Lake Sebago ex- 
pansion at a Cost of $900,000. Center of the new facility 
is an extensive beach at the end of the brook-fed lake. In 
addition there are a brick bathhouse, a parking field 
for 2,000 cars, a cafeteria and picnic grounds. Up to ten 
thousand bathers can be accommodated at a time, and 
there will be facilities for boating and fishing. 


State-Local Relations.—The Tennessee Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations sponsored a one-day meet- 
ing in late April, with state-wide representation of state 
and local officials, that discussed problems of intergovern- 
mental relations, particularly state-local. The meeting 
inaugurated a new method of pre-legislative session con- 
ference on the part of the ‘Tennessee commission. 


Illinois Audits.—Under legislation enacted by the 1951 
General Assembly, Illinois cities and towns of less than 
300,000 population are required to have their municipal 
accounts audited annually, soon after completion of 
their fiscal years. Copies of such audits must be filed with 
the State Department of Revenue within seven months. 
Otherwise the Director of Revenue is authorized to have 
them made at municipal expense. The law provides that 
the audits shall be open to public inspection both in the 
municipalities and in the State Department of Revenue. 


New York Racing Revenues.—The State of New York 
has received more than $2 million dollars in the past 
twelve years from racing devotees who go to the pari- 
mutuel tracks, lay their bets and then forget to cash 
in when they win. Such winners are given until April 
1 following the racing season to claim their money. 
If not claimed by then it goes into the general fund. 
Revenue from this source durir 


up to $242,889. 


ig fiscal 1951 added 


Wisconsin Investments.—Under a process established by 
the 1951 Legislature, Wisconsin is carrying on a program 
of centralized control of state finance and long-range 
investment. 

The program calls for investment of excess state 
funds in accordance with careful anticipation of dis- 
bursements, thus avoiding accumulation of “idle”? money 
in non-interest-bearing accounts. Policy on investment 
of state funds has been liberalized, permitting a larger 
percentage to be invested in real estate and industrial 
securities. It is estimated that the state has invested 
$75 million in private industry, and it is incréasing this 
by approximately $20 million a year. 

Policy-making for the new program is provided by a 
State Investment Board of seven members, consisting of 


the Governor (as Chairman) and the Budget Director, 
both of whom are ex-officio members; a teachers’ repre- 
sentative; an employees’ representative; and three pub- 
lic representatives. A State Investment Commission ad- 
ministers the program. It consists of three civil service 
employees of the board, qualified in the investment 
field. Receipts and disbursements are coordinated under 
the Budget Director, who, working closely with other 
state agencies, gives the Investment Commission a daily 
report of anticipated revenues and disbursements. The 
Investment Commission, acting under policies laid down 
by the board, then makes investments according to the 
length of time before the money is needed for budget 
requirements. 

Although the program has been in effect only since 
July 1, 1951, considerable improvement in income yield 
is reported from investment of operating and employees’ 
pension funds. 


New Jersey Civil Defense Test.-New Jersey recently 
became the first state to hold an unannounced, state- 
wide civil defense air raid alert in which the public 
participated. Although it lasted only ten minutes, the 
test was sufficient to indicate public capacity to respond 
to a surprise alert. Designated as “Operation New 
Jersey,” the “raid” brought civil defense workers into 
action immediately and was the signal for all office 
and factory workers to cease work. Passenger trains and 
drivers on the state’s new turnpike were halted. 
Official observers termed over-all results “spectacularly 


successful.” 


California Land Law.—The California Supreme Court 
has declared unconstitutional that state’s “alien land 
law” barring aliens not eligible to United States citizen- 
ship from owning land. By a four-to-three decision the 
court found that such legislation violates the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the United States Constitution. A lower 
appeals court also had ruled against the law on the 
ground that it conflicted with the United Nations char- 
ter, which led to widespread discussion as to whether 
state laws were superseded by international treaties and 
agreements. In the present decision the court held that 
United Nations charter provisions “were not intended to 
supersede existing domestic legislation,” but that the 
Fourteenth Amendment “protects aliens as well as 
citizens from arbitrary discrimination.” In 1923 the same 
law was upheld by the United States Supreme Court 
in another case. 


Crime Legislation.—The special subcommittee on crime 
legislation of the Drafting Committee of State Officials 
met in New York City April 7 to consider proposals 
that have been developed tentatively by the Commission 
on Organized Crime of the American Bar Association. 
A draft bill on gambling control received particular 
attention. The Drafting Committee expects to present 
suggested legislation to the states, for consideration by 
the 1953 legislative sessions, in the fields of gambling, 
supervision of prosecuting officials and local police, im- 
munity of witnesses, perjury, state crime commissions, 
and narcotics regulation and control. 
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Better farming and better country living are coming to pass in North 
Carolina because of cooperative action among governmental agen- 
cies, farm organizations and farm families. First, agencies and farm- 
ers in certain counties demonstrated some of the economic and 
human progress that coordinated initiative, planning and execution 
on many facets of farm activity could produce. Now a State-wide 
board is leading for similar results in North Carolina as a whole. In 
the pages that follow, I’. S. Sloan, State Program Leader of the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, North Carolina State College, tells how 
the movement developed, how it has grown and what it foreshadows 


for the future. 


North Carolina’s United 


Agricultural Program 
By F. S. SLOAN 


E WANTED TO REMODEL OUR HOME,” said 

E. W. French of Route Number 1, Ruffin, 

North Carolina. “We wanted running 
water and a bath, the wife wanted a home freezer, 
I needed a new truck, and the children were getting 
up toward college age. 

“We knew,” he continued, “that tobacco alone 
wouldn't get all these things for us. So, back in 
1949 we started selling milk. We had only three 
cows, and for the first year we sold Grade C milk. 
Then in 1950 we finished our milking barn, bought 
four more cows, and began selling Grade A milk.” 

As a result of the additional income and with 
advice and assistance from the agricultural agency 
workers, the French family has already remodeled 
the home, added running water and the home 
freezer. The farm is also showing the results of this 
prosperity. Corn yields have increased from thirty 
to filty bushels, fifteen acres have been seeded to 
improved pasture and alfalfa, and terracing and 
other soil conservation practices have been estab- 
lished. 

Plans for the family and the farm have not yet 
been completed. Not all the borrowed money has 
been repaid, and college still lies ahead for the 
children. But the French family feels that it is on 
its way. 


A Community at Work 


— is only one of the ninety-three families 
in the Oregon Hill Community of Rockingham 
County, North Carolina, and something has been 
happening in the community as a whole. Five other 
families have added dairying to their farming opera- 
tions, and two are making definite plans to start 
this year; fifteen have added beef cattle, and addi- 


tional families plan to do likewise; five have devel- 
oped commercial poultry flocks; four others are in 
the process. The objective for each family has been 
to increase income for better rural and family living. 

Changes are manifesting themselves outside the 
homes and off the farms. The people have worked 
together to build a new rural church. They have 
erected attractive signs with the name of the com- 
munity along the highways and have landscaped 
the school grounds. About half the families have 
erected uniform and attractive mail boxes. Tele- 
phone service has been secured for all of those who 
wanted it. 

These improvements in agriculture and home- 
making in Oregon Hill and other communities 
throughout North Carolina have not come about 
by accident. They are the direct result of carefully 
planned and effectively executed long-range county 
agricultural programs. 


Why a County Program 


‘he ILLUSTRATE, the program in Rockingham 
County—an example of what various counties have 
been doing—had its beginning at a meeting of the 
local agricultural and home economics workers of 
government agencies in the fall of 1949. In discuss- 
ing the situation and possibilities, some of the 
county workers pointed out that for approximately 
100 years tobacco had been the principal source of 
farm income. Although this crop was extremely 
important to the over-all economy, the income from 
tobacco alone was not enough to provide the kinds 
of homes and conveniences desired by the more 
than 4,200 farm families like the Frenches. 

This pointed up the problem and posed the im- 
portant question: “What can we do about it?”’ Some 
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of the business and civic groups throughout the 
county had indicated their interest in rural devel- 
opment by offering to provide cash prizes for com- 
munity improvement contests, but the workers 
decided that the first need was a definite county 
program. In due course all of the workers agreed 
that, although they had different individual respon- 
sibilities, their over-all objective was the same... 
to help farm families develop a pattern of farming 
and homemaking that would result in more farm 
income and make better family living possible. 

The first step for the county workers was to make 
a more complete study of the situation and _ possi- 
bilities. Some of the most pertinent facts revealed 
by this study follow: 

Of the 4,221 farms, 2,676 had less than twenty 
acres of cropland, and more than 50 per cent were 
operated by tenants or sharecroppers. 

Tobacco accounted for g2 per cent of the farm 
income but occupied only 16 per cent of the crop- 
land. 

Farm labor was not fully utilized except for cer- 
tain periods during the tobacco production and 
harvesting season. 

A high percentage of the farm families depended 
upon the income from tobacco to purchase foods 
that could be produced. 

Production of meat, milk and eggs was not sufh- 
cient to provide needs in the county, but 
markets were available for all of these commodities. 

No cash crop other than tobacco seemed advisa- 
ble, but there was a possibility of adding livestock 
or poultry on a large percentage of the farms. 

The need for an over-all long-range county pro- 
gram was emphasized by the fact that there were 
more than forty full-time agricultural and home 
economics workers in the county representing the 
Agricultural Extension Service, Soil Conservation 
Service, Farmers Home Administration, Production 
Credit Association, Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, Vocational Home Economics and 
Vocational Agriculture, and the State Department 
of Conservation and Development. Surely the assist 
ance available to the people through these agencies 
needed to fit into a cohcrent plan. 


local 


Plan With People, Not For Them 


in NEXT step was based upon one of the most 
fundamental principles in program building—that 
of planning with people rather than for them. Rep- 
resentative farm, home, civic and business leaders, 
selected by the agricultural workers, were invited 
to a dinner meeting by the Chamber of Commerce; 
here the workers presented the results of their study, 
not as a program for adoption, but as a basis for 
discussion and consideration. Among the highlights 
of the meeting were the impromptu remarks of 


State Government 


some of the farmers and farm women. ho 

Lester McDonald, Reidsville, Route 3, reported ! pre 
that he was producing six acres of tobacco and also ent 
milking six cows. “At the end of the year,” said tha 
Mr. McDonald, “records showed that I had made Pe 
just as much money from my cows as from my wh 
tobacco.” cor 

R. G. Wray of Reidsville stated that in previous , sib 
years, when tobacco acreage was reduced, it looked 
as if it would become necessary to release two of ha: 
his five tenants. “But before doing this,” he said, me 
“I told two of my tenants that if they were inter. life 
ested in dairying I would help them get started Sor 
and they could produce milk on a share basis. The or 
results told the story,” he continued, “I still have ' sta 
to advance money to my tobacco tenants, but the pre 
dairy tenants no longer ask for credit to buy food otl 
and other necessities. pli 


Earl Davis, a tenant farmer on Floyd Moore's 
farm of Reidsville, Route Number 6, told what 
they were doing. “We started with a few beef cat 
tle on a share basis to supplement our income from 
a few acres of tobacco. But now the tobacco is sup- 
plementing our income trom the beef cattle.” 

Lee Page, Reidsville Route Number 6, stated 
that his family was getting approximately $400 
additional income from poultry. “While this isn’t 
much,” said Mr. Page, “it has helped us to get 
more of the things we wanted.” 

These are typical of the comments by the farm 
people. As might be expected, interest grew with 
each example of what had been done. The 
ended with a request that appropriate 
taken to develop and carry out a comprehensive 
county All those 
pledged full cooperation and assistance. 
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How They Went About It 


composed of farm, home, business 
and professional leaders accepted responsibility for 
making a more complete study of the situation and 
possibilities and for determining what the program 
should include. ‘They called in technically trained 
persons from State College for advice, but the local 
people made the final decisions. Several months 
were needed for this work, and the program was 
not completed until March, 1950. The local bankers 
paid for printing sufficient copies of the program 
for distribution to all farm families. 

Farm families learned about the program, how it 
was developed, its purpose and content, at neighbor- 
hood and community meetings. The theme was, “If 
you want better living, let’s find a way to increase 
income.” Each meeting was conducted by a team 
composed of representatives of different agricultural 
agencies, and the program was explained through 
use of slides showing both good and bad farm and 
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North Carolina’s United Agricultural Program 


home practices. Comparisons were made between 
present and alternative systems of farming for differ- 
ent-sized farms, including the amount of income 
that could reasonably be expected from each system. 
Perhaps for the first time, many families realized 
what they could do on their farms to increase in- 
come and thereby make better family living pos- 
sible. 

Much of the interest developed at these meetings 
has resulted in action which has brought improve- 
ments on the farms, in the homes and in community 
life. Not all the families have made improvements. 
Some have not started, and others have made little 
or no progress. But the program has not become 
static, nor has it ended. As one family makes an im- 
provement it serves as an example and stimulus to 
others. This is demonstrated by continued accom- 
plishments throughout the county. 


What the Program Has Meant 


ISHMENTS to date in Rockingham County 
as indicated by records, surveys and other informa- 
tion include the following: 


Improvements on the Farms 
60 new Grade A dairies. 
A total of 1,500 beef cows added on 300 farms. 
25 new commercial poultry flocks. 
50 new swine producers. 
5,000 acres of improved pasture. 
2,500 acres of alfalfa. 
100 ridge ventilators installed on tobacco barns. 
Corn yields increased from 25 to 35 bushels per 
acre. 


Improvements in the Home 
435 families have installed running water. 
215 families have installed bathrooms. 
187 families have landscaped their home 
grounds. 

208 families have installed central heating sys- 
tems. 

335 families have purchased electric stoves and/ 
or hot water heaters. 

183 families have secured telephone service. 

178 families have either remodeled or built new 
homes 

640 families have painted their homes and/or 


other buildings. 


Improvements in the Communities 

15, families have erected uniform and attrac- 

tive mail boxes. 

368 families have made roadside improvements 
and beautifications. 

10 church grounds and cemeteries have been 
improved. 


/ 
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4 school grounds have been landscaped. 

2 community buildings have been constructed. 

5 community buildings are in process of con- 
struction. 

10 communities have developed recreational fa- 
cilities and programs. 


This is not the whole story of accomplishments. 
These material and physical improvements can be 
listed—but what has happened to individuals and 
families as a result can be expressed only in terms of 
personal achievements and satisfactions, things that 
are extremely important but intangible. They repre- 
sent desirable changes in attitudes, cooperation and 
interest in the welfare of others. It is a combination 
of these two kinds of accomplishments that enriches 
living in our democratic society. 


States Need a Program Too 


‘ie years before the beginning of the program in 
Rockingham County, Governor R. Gregg Cherry 
called representatives of the agricultural agencies, 
farm organizations and some leading farmers to- 
gether to consider the agricultural situatica and 
outlook. At that time cotton, tobacco ana peanuts 
accounted for approximately 70 per cen: of our total 
state farm income, and the outlook ‘was not too fa- 
vorable. Participants in the conference recognized 
that a reduction of income from these sources would 
affect the farm families and endanger the economic 
structure of the entire state. In view of this situa- 
tion, the Governor appointed a committee to pre- 
pare a farm program for North Carolina. 

The program was drawn up in July, 1948, but it 
was incomplete in a number of respects. First, it 
dealt almost entirely with economic problems; sec- 
ond, not all agricultural agencies and organizations 
had a definite part in its preparation; and third, 
there was no definite agreement or concerted effort 
among the agencies and organizations as to how it 
should be activated. 

It did, however, serve a useful purpose. It defi- 
nitely pointed up the need for full cooperation and 
coordination, particularly between the agricultural 
agencies and farm organizations, in determining, de- 
veloping and carrying out a state program. It indi- 
cated many of the needs and some of the possibilities 
for future development of agriculture within the 
state. It served as a partial basis and guide for de- 
veloping the long-range program in Rockingham 
and certain other counties in which results have 
been similar to those described for Rockingham. 


Unity at the Top 


ben cooperative nature of the work and the results 
in these counties have, to a large extent, been re- 
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sponsible for more direct and definite action at the 
state level. They demonstrated to the heads of the 
farm organizations and agencies what can be accom- 
plished through cooperative action toward a com- 
mon objective. They showed the value of a united 
and cooperative approach at all levels—state, dis- 
trict, county and community. Because of this reali- 
zation and in order that they might proceed in a 
more united and effective manner, the heads of the 
organizations and agencies joined together to form 
the North Carolina Board of Farm Organizations 
and Agencies. The board is composed of the state 
persons in charge of each of the following: 

North Carolina Department of Agriculture 

North Carolina Department of Conservation and De- 

velopment 

North Carolina Farm Bureau Federation 

Farmers Home Administration 

Production and Marketing Administration 

Division of Vocational Teaching, North Carolina De- 

partment of Public Instruction 

Rural Electrification Administration 

Soil Conservation Service 

North Carolina State Grange 

North Carolina State College, School of Agriculture 

Agricultural Experiment Station 
Agricultural Extension Service 

Concerning its purpose, the charter of the board 
states: “All farm organizations and agencies in- 
terested in North Carolina agriculture and rural de- 
velopment agree that a greater number of rural 
people should have a fuller understanding of re- 
search developments and farm programs, both fed- 
eral and state, which are designed to improve the 
income, security and standard of living of all farm 
people. To this end, the Board will use its efforts to 
coordinate the work of all agricultural agencies and 
farm organizations to make the over-all farm pro- 
gram in the state as completely effective as possible.” 
The statement registered agreement of the members 
that “in unity of purpose there is both a need and 
an opportunity for cooperative action and coordina- 
tion of effort.” In this spirit the board considered 
the need for revising the state program and methods 
of approach. In the beginning, as might be expected, 
there were differences of opinion, but as discussion 
continued acceptable ideas were advanced and defi- 
nite plans for action were developed. 

In light of changed conditions, new information, 
observations and experiences in Rockingham and 
certain other counties, the board decided that a 
more comprehensive and better coordinated state 
program was the first need. In this they had the full 
support of Governor W. Kerr Scott, who as a farmer 
and as a former County Agent, Master of the State 
Grange and State Commissioner of Agriculture, is 
extremely interested in the rural development of 
North Carolina. Profiting from previous experience, 
the board members made certain this time that each 


organization, agency and individual in a position to 
furnish background and planning material was con- 
tacted. Each responded in a cooperative and objec. 
tive manner. The resulting material then was used 
in preparing a 74-page publication, North Carolina 
Accepts the Challenge Through a United Agricul. 
tural Program. The program, as stated at the be. 
ginning of the brochure, is dedicated to: 

Increased per capita income. 

Greater security. 

Improved educational opportunities. 

Finer spiritual values. 

Stronger community life. 

More dignity and contentment in country living. 


The publication has four major sections: “The: 


Challenge on the Farms, in the Homes and Com. 
munities”; “A Program for Better Farming’; “A 
Program for Better Family Living in the Home and 
in the Community”; and “The Way” for putting 
the program into effect at the county, community 
and farm levels. It is designed to serve as both an 
inspiration and guide to agricultural workers, other 
leaders, and farm families in developing better agri- 
culture and homemaking throughout the state. 


Team Work at All Levels 


; program was officially launched at a state 
meeting in January this year. At that time plans 
were made to carry it as quickly as possible to the 
county, community and farm levels. For this under- 
taking, full support and cooperation was pledged by 
all organizations, agencies and individuals working 
with rural people. Mr. George Sockwell, a leading 
farmer of Guilford County expressed the sentiments 
of the group when he said: “I have been looking for- 
ward to the day when all of the organizations and 
agencies interested in agriculture and rural people 
would come together and pool their resources in de- 
veloping and carrying out the kind of program 
which has been presented here today, and I hope 
that I may live long enough to see the ultimate 
results.” 

Sufficient time has not yet elapsed to evaluate 
progress for the state as a whole except in terms of 
the interest, enthusiasm, determination and spirit of 
cooperation that is being demonstrated by repre- 
sentatives of the farm organizations and agencies at 
all levels. Effort is being coordinated rather than 
duplicated. No one is asking for credit or special 
recognition. The organizations and agencies are 
united in purpose, with a cooperative approach 
toward a common objective. That is how the pro- 
grams in Rockingham, Forsyth, Stokes, Davie, Hay- 
wood, Buncombe and certain other counties have 
been developed, and if it is permissible to draw on 
the past in predicting the future I would say we are 
on our way toward a better day in North Carolina. 
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Regional trends in population growth, in the development of industry and in 
other phases of the American social-economic pattern have brought many new 
problems to the states. Mr. Manvel, Chief of the Governments Division of the 
United States Bureau of the Census, summarizes some of the trends in this 
article. Although important changes have differed in nature or impact from 
region to region, he finds that they have had strong effect in reducing some of 
the long-standing contrasts in economic and social life, and therefore of govern- 
mental activities, among the states. 


State Government and Regional 


Trends in Economic Growth 


By ALLEN D. MANVEL 


HE PAST DECADE has been one of great change 

in the American economy. Population, prices, 

employment, output have all moved upward. 
Marked changes have occurred in the distribution 
of people, production and income. 

What has been the relation between these de- 
velopments and the operations and financing of 
state governments? From the wealth of statistical in- 
formation available from census figures and related 
fact-finding, only a few significant items can be se- 
lected for a brief article.' Much of the following dis- 
cussion makes use of a recent study of the Office of 
Business Economics, United States Department of 
Commerce, Regional Trends in the United States 
Economy. That study groups the forty-eight states 
into seven areas; the same pattern has been applied 
in this article and in the tabulation on page 127.” 


1More intensive study can draw upon findings of the 
17th Decennial Census for 1950, from which new benchmark 
statistics are now being issued as to population, housing, and 
agriculture; from the Census of Manufacturers most recently 
taken for the year 1947; from the Census of Business taken 
for the year 1948; and from summary and derived statistics 
based on these and other primary sources. As to state gov- 
ernments, reference can be made to Census Bureau statistics 
on public employment and state government finances. Annual 
Census reports on state finances began in 1915, and are availa- 
ble on a consistent basis for the years from 1942 to 1950. 

2 The grouping is as follows: 


New England: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; 

Middle East: Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and the District of Columbia; 

Southeast: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Virginia; 


Southwest: Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas; 


Central: Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 


souri, Ohio, and Wisconsin; 


Northwest: Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, 


North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming; and 


Far West: California, Nevada, Oregon, and Washington. 


Inflation 


Ri 1g42 state governments had a total general ex- 
penditure of $4.5 billion, other than to provide for 
debt retirement and transfer of unemployment com- 
pensation taxes to reserve funds for benefit pay- 
ments. This total included about $1.8 billion of aid 
to local governments. In 1950 the comparable total 
was $11.9 billion, including about $4 billion of aid 
to local governments. 

The tremendous rise in prices and costs which 
occurred between 1942 and 1950—especially the lat- 
ter half of this interval—accounts for a large part of 
the change in state government finances. A percent- 
age rise ranging from 50 to nearly 100 per cent is 
indicated by various types of price and cost indexes 
for this eight-year period. 

Inflation greatly complicates the problem of meas- 
uring economic changes. It has also had a tremen- 
dous direct effect upon state government finances. 
For example, most of the doubling of state tax 
revenue which occurred from 1942 to 1950 did not 
result from increased tax rates or new imposts, but 
from the larger money volume of transactions and 
income subjected to state taxation. On the other 
hand, had state salary rates not required adjust- 
ments to higher living costs during this period, state 
payrolls would have moved upwards by only about 
50 per cent rather than increasing—as they did—by 
about 150 per cent. 


Increased Production and Income 


it. total volume of goods and services produced 
in the nation, however, has been increased consid- 
erably in recent years, as indicated by the fact that 
national product and income rose more rapidly than 
did prices. Income payments received by individuals 
were 114 per cent greater in 1949 than in 1941. A 
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number of factors contributed to this trend, which 
had a differing impact upon the several major 
regions of the nation. 

Areas where agriculture is a major economic seg- 
ment have benefited not only by the particularly 
sharp rise in prices of farm products but by a 
marked absolute increase in productivity. Between 
1930 and 1945 the number of farm workers for a 
given area of crop land was cut by 16 per cent, and 
the number of tractors per 100 workers more than 
tripled. Primarily through mechanization, agricul- 
tural production per man-hour rose sharply for all 
major types of commercial farms. 

Tremendous growth has also occurred in the vol- 
ume and value of mineral output, especially petro- 
leum products. Because the latter are regionally con- 
centrated, this development has had a particularly 
stimulating effect on the economy of certain are@s. 
Between 1929 and 1948 there was a ten-fold increase 
in dollar value of petroleum fuels produced in the 
Southeast; in the Southwest the rise was nearly four- 
fold. Rapid rates of growth, but involving smaller 
amounts, also occurred in the central states and the 
northwestern region. 

As the largest single field of employment, manu- 
facturing has contributed much to the nation’s eco- 
nomic growth of recent years. The following figures 
indicate regional trends and the 1947 distribution 
of numbers of manufacturing production workers: 


Per cent Number Per cent of 


Area increase (ooo) in U.S. total, 

1939-47 1947 1947 
United States .... 52.6 11,916 100.0 
New England.... 31.8 1,248 10.5 
Middle East ..... 44-7 3,583 30.1 
Southeast ....... 45.2 1,736 14.6 
Southwest ....... 87.6 304 2.6 
63.8 1,093 34.3 
Northwest ...... 79.8 205 1.7 
81.6 748 6.3 


The differing regional trends partly reflect the gen- 
eral westward and southward trend of industrial 
expansion and a relative reduction in the concen- 
tration of manufacturing in the eastern third of the 
nation, as well as differing rates of growth as among 
various fields of manufacturing industry. Between 
1939 and 1947 the number of production workers 
more than doubled in industry groups producing 
electrical machinery, other machinery and instru- 
ments and related products; it rose by more than 
two-thirds in establishments producing fabricated 
metal products, transportation equipment, rubber 
products and chemicals. On the other hand, manu- 
facturing employment rose very little during these 
years for textile mills, producers of leather products 
and of tobacco products. 


State Government 


It is noteworthy that most parts of the nation ap- 
parently have been moving toward somewhat more 
diversified manufacturing. Only the central region, 
of the seven in the United States, had a larger pro. 
portion of its total manufacturing employment ac- 
counted for by six leading industries in 1947 than 
in 1939. 

Recent changes in production and in price and 
income levels have had a strong levelling effect as 
among various regions of the country. In 1929 per 
capita income payments to individuals were only 
51 per cent of the national average in the south- 
eastern region, as against a high of 136 per cent of 
the national average in the middle eastern region, 
All three areas which previously were below the 
national average in this respect have moved sharply 
closer to it, and three of the four other regions have 
moved downward toward the national average. An- 
other way of saying the same thing is that per 
capita income payments have increased more rap- 
idly in areas below the U. S. average than in areas 
above. 


Population Growth and Shifts 


B, IWEEN 1941 and 1949 the nation’s total popula- 
tion increased by 12.1 per cent. However, the rise 
was 4o per cent in the Far West and considerably 
less in each of the other regions. Aside from natural 
increase, through excess of births over deaths, it is 
computed that net migration occurred between 1940 
and 1950 from the Southeast (7.5 per cent), North- 
west (6 per cent), and Southwest (2.7 per cent). 
Within the various states and regions, as is well 
known, the trend has been strongly from farming 
territory toward urban or suburban areas. Neverthe- 
less, there was actually a faster growth of popula- 
tion in “rural” than in urban parts of New Eng: 
land, the Middle East and the Far West between 
1940 and 1950—mainly because of the spreading out 
of population around urban centers into fringe 
territory which is not municipally organized. 

This trend is illustrated by the census figures 
which show that practically half of the entire in- 
crease in U. S. population between 1940 and 1950 
occurred in outlying parts—i.e., outside the central 
cities—of the 168 standard metropolitan areas which 
embrace municipalities of 50,000 or more inhabi- 
tants. Such outlying areas increased 34.7 per cent in 
population, the central cities by 13 per cent and all 
other U. S. areas—i.e., outside of metropolitan areas 
—by only 5.7 per cent. 

During recent years more than half of all new 
private construction has been for the provision of 
non-farm residences. Both the absolute growth of 
population and its relocation regionally and toward 
outlying and suburban areas have contributed to 
the high levels of new construction. These effects 
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State Finances in Various Regions 


A COMPARISON of trends in state government finan- 
ces as among various regions indicates that popula- 
tion and economic changes have had a tremendous 
effect but do not account for all the differences to 
be found. Following are a few brief observations 
based mainly on the table above. 

State tax revenue apparently has risen about as 
rapidly as income payments to individuals except 
in the middle eastern, southwestern and central 
regions, where it has grown materially less than total 
income payments. The very rapid rise in state reve- 
nue from nontax sources (mainly federal aid) in the 
Southeast and Southwest has contributed somewhat 
to the economic levelling process mentioned above. 

In 1950, four functions—education, highways, 
public welfare, and health and hospitals—accounted 
for more than three-fourths of all state general ex- 
penditure (exclusive of provision for debt retire- 
ment and contributions to unemployment compen- 


SELECTED MEASURES OF GOVERNMENTAL FINANCES AND RELATED ITEMS, 
BY REGION: 1942-1950! 
; Ss United New Middle South- South- North- Far 
Item States England East east west Central west West 
Per capita governmental revenue, 1942:2 
State and local governments, net total........ $78 $91 $94 $48 $61 $80 $83 $109 
State governments $38 $41 $39 $35 $39 $4 $42 
Per capita governmental expenditure, 1942:° 
State and local governments, net total........ $68 $79 $84 $41 $53 $69 $72 $91 
States only (including aid to local governments) $34 $35 $36 $26 $31 $34 $37 $34 
Per cent change in population, 1941—49........ 12.1 10.3 9.4 8.3 15.7 10.4 5-7 40.3 
Per cent change in income payments, 1941-49... 114.1 79.8 96.1 133.9 176.0 109.4 139.0 141.7 
Per cent change, state finances, 1942—50° 
102.9 86.0 73.5 135.2 126.7 86.9 135.8 140.7 
Other (mainly federal fiscal aid)........... 156.6 75.0 113.2 224.6 223.2 42.4 140.7 195.4 
Expenditure, total 166.7 135.8 130.3 203.6 183.3 144.5 169.1 259.7 
191.2 227.5 106.6 240.0 197.0 183.8 246.1 288.4 
128.1 110.1 128.4 153.9 149.6 89.1 149.6 172.9 
128.1 115.2 98.4 376.0 248.4 99.5 108.0 290.6 
For health and hospitals.................. 230.1 163.9 190.3 263.1 204.3 236.4 209.0 446.0 
170.8 130.7 156.4 126.3 126.5 239.4 208.3 244.1 
Exhibit: Aid to local governments (included 
above) 124.2 104.5 87.5 167.3 135.0 105.0 146.2 199.9 
Sources: Census Bureau reports on population and state government finances, and U. S$. Department of Commerce, 
Regional Trends in the United States Economy. 
IFor states in various regions, see footnote on page 125. 
2Amounts are for general revenue exclusive of unemployment compensation taxes and for general expenditure ex- 
‘ clusive of provision for debt retirement and transfers of unemployment compensation taxes. 
have naturally been sharpest in certain regions. The sation funds). State spending for health and hos- 
per capita amount spent on residential non-farm pitals rose more rapidly than for any other function, 
construction in 1949 was $109 in the Far West and in total and for three of the seven regions, between 
$66 in the Southwest, as compared with a national 1942 and 1950. Much of the increase traces to higher 
average of $56 and a New England figure of $41. salary rates for historically low-paid personnel of 


mental hospitals. It also reflects the costs of expan- 
sion and current operation for an increased institu- 
tional population. The degree of change reflects 
also, however, widespread raising of standards for 
hospital care and the provision of new public health 
services directly by states and through aid to local 
governments, accelerated by programs of federal 
fiscal aid. 

The next most rapid rate of increase in state 
spending has applied to education, involving both 
state colleges and universities and aid for local 
schools. A far lesser increase is noted for the middle 
eastern region than for any other. The rise of nearly 
300 per cent in state educational expenditure in the 
Far West reflects its tremendous growth of school- 
age population and its particularly large increase in 
state university and college enrollment—both of 
which give rise to needs for extensive new educa- 
tional facilities as well as an expanded scale of cur- 
rent expenditure. 

State spending for highways and public welfare 

(Continued on Page 136) 
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Budget Preparation in Kentucky 


Preparation of Estimates 


By L. FELIx JOYNER 


Budget Director, Commonwealth of Kentucky 


N LAST October’s SraTE GOVERNMENT, the author 
and John P. Stanley, Budget Analyst, reported 
on the first step—the holding of initial budget 

conferences—in following Kentucky's budget cal- 
endar. The present paper describes the second of 
the series of steps—preparation of estimates—as prac- 
ticed by the State of Kentucky. 

The period from July 1 to September go is used 
for preparation of the budget estimates (in reality 
requests) by the various state agencies. This prep- 
aration has two distinct phases. First, the Division 
of the Budget prepares the budget estimate forms 
and partially fills them in before sending them to 
the agencies. Second, the departments and institu- 
tions complete the estimates or requests. 

The budget estimates form in Kentucky is de- 
signed to show the actual expenditures of each bud- 
get unit for the previous two years, to report esti- 
mated expenditures for the year in which the Ex- 
ecutive Budget is being prepared, and to enter the 
agency's request for the coming biennium. The 
Budget Division entered actual expenditures for 
1949-50 and 1950-51 on standard forms, from data 
recorded on I.B.M. cards, classified for major and 
minor objects of expenditure. 

However, a few agencies received blank forms on 
which they inserted the previous expenditure in- 
formation. The major agencies in this category were 
the Departments of Health, Highways, and Eco- 
nomic Security. The peculiarities of the accounting 
system of these departments made it possible for us 
to arrive at a better set of budget estimates by using 
each agency’s system rather than our own, partly 
because minor-object accounting at the agency level 
is better than that of the Budget Division. 

Agency preparation of the forms, therefore, was 
not completely uniform. Some of the agencies filled 
in the entire forms; most of them worked only from 
the point at which the Budget Division no longer 
inserted expenditure information. 

Two years ago a typical agency’s request would 
set forth only that agency’s maximum dollar re- 
quest and justify it by a text which argued its de- 
sirability and necessity. Thus the analyst was faced 
with two sets of figures—what the agency had spent 
and what the agency would like to spend. On that 
basis his principal if not exclusive means of an- 
alyzing the requests was to compare past expendi- 
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ture experience with the requested amounts for re- 
lated items. 

Such requests, aside from the difficulty of the 
analysts in reviewing them, were difhcult to trans- 
late into terms meaningful to the Governor. Addi- 
tional difficulties arose from the fact that the re- 
quests were presented as if the agencies’ minimum 
needs were the maximum amounts requested. After 
their presentation the agencies’ requests were re- 
duced. Before the reduction they represented a plan 
of operation. But the entire burden of ascertaining 
where reductions could be made with the least 
harmful consequences fell upon the Governor and 
the Budget Division. Flat dollar reductions had to 
be made under the pressure of quite limited time— 
without any guides from the agencies with their 
more detailed knowledge of their programs. Obvi- 
ously, a budget arrived at by such a method may no 
longer represent a coherent plan. 


| 5 oe the new system we have attempted to im- 
prove budget requests to meet those deficiencies by 
encouraging the agencies to prepare performance 
requests and to “‘stair-step” their requests. 

The first of these objectives is simple recognition 
of the need for a performance budget. Much has 
been said of the need to organize budgets in terms 
of working programs, so that lawmakers and tax- 
payers can see what the public money is buying. 
This type of budget also is essential to the budget 
agency and to the Chief Executive for intelligent 
review of the agencies’ requests. Therefore, although 
recognition of the need of performance budgeting 
was a little belated for incorporation into the pres- 
ent budget process, we felt it would be worth all 
the time we could devote to it, even if it were con- 
summated on a limited basis. 

Accordingly, the budget analysts made themselves 
fully available to the various agencies for assistance 
in preparing estimates. We attempted to explain the 
position of the budget analyst thoroughly to the 
agencies. We adhered to the policy that in this 
phase of budget preparation the analyst's sole duty 
was to assist the agency in accurately measuring the 
cost of whatever programs it wished to present to 

(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 
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Ohio’s system of roadside parks is famous among 
motorists throughout America, with good reason. 
Mr. Garmhausen, Chief Landscape Architect of the 
Ohio Department of Highways, which is in charge 
of the parks, describes them in this article and tells 
some of the factors that make them a most welcome 
public asset in his state at little public cost. 


Ohio’s Roadside Parks 


By J. GARMHAUSEN 


H10 ROApsIDE PARKS as we know them today 

are a modern innovation, but the principle 

behind them is as old as the history of man. 
In fact, countless centuries ago, there were roadside 
parks of a sort, even before there were roads. 

During the early stages of civilization, in Arabia, 
North Africa and Asia, caravan trails were routed 
in such a way as to connect a series of oases. Here at 
these water holes the traveler, exhausted after a trip 
over the desert sands, might find surcease from the 
sun under the shade of green palm trees. He might 
quench his thirst and rest in preparation for an- 
other journey over the wastes. 

From records left by the Greek historian, Herod- 
otus, it is known that a great road was built in 
Egypt over which material was transported to be 
used in the construction of the pyramid of Cheops. 
Herodotus also records that along this road temples 
were erected for the convenience of travelers desir- 
ing to rest and worship. 

When Julius Caesar ruled his vast empire the 
traveler was furnished with a list called an “Itinera- 
rium’ which designated the locations of stops along 
the roads. 

Centuries later, in the “stage coach days,” taverns 
and inns provided for the physical comfort of the 
traveling public, and railway stations fulfilled this 
function in the early days of travel by rail. 

Like the watering places on the ancient caravan 
routes of the East, Ohio’s Roadside Parks are oases 
for tired tourists today. They are outstanding 
among the nation’s highway rest areas in that they 
provide complete facilities for the convenience and 
enjoyment of the public. Built solely in the public’s 
interest, Ohio's 283 parks are open without charge 
of any kind to those who choose to use them. 
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Our first roadside park was built as an experi- 
ment in 1935. The original purpose was to give the 
weary motorist an opportunity to pull out of traffic 
for a few moments’ rest and relaxation. Since then, 
the public’s enthusiastic acceptance of parks of this 
type has been responsible for development of more 
elaborate facilities. 

Ranging from one acre to two, Ohio’s Roadside 
Parks are situated mostly in rural sections, along 
highways all over the state. No two parks are iden- 
tical, but all have much in common. 

All land upon which the state builds them is 
obtained without cost. Civic minded individuals 
donate most of it. Ravines and other areas unfit for 
agricultural or commercial purposes are ideal for 
park sites, and the owners usually are glad to donate 
such property and be relieved of further taxation 
upon it. 

Occasionally the relocation of a road results in 
the formation of a parcel of land satisfactory for 
the building of a park. Whenever a road is relocated 
the area is scanned for a possible park site. Many 
attractive places along old canals and in state forests 
have been created by transfer of title, through the 
cooperation of the State Departments of Highways, 
Public Works and Natural Resources. 

Park sites, although obtained free of charge, nev- 
ertheless are very carefully selected. Parcels which 
do not lend themselves to park development, as 
well as those which cannot be made accessible to the 
public without expenditure of considerable money, 
are refused. The fact that no commercial products 
of any kind are allowed to be sold or advertised 
for sale in any roadside park further limits the 
availability of many otherwise appropriate areas. 

Sites within the corporation limits of a city or 
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town are not accepted. Even sites close to a munici- 
pality generally are rejected, after thorough study, 
unless they have particularly desirable natural 
advantages. 


bi spire of these numerous restrictions, the State 
Highway Department has been successful in pro- 
curing many fine, attractive roadside park locations. 
The majority are wooded, a few feature streams or 
small lakes, and others command impressive views 
of picturesque countryside. 

Upon completion of each roadside park a formal 
dedication is held, at which time the donor is recog- 
nized and, if the site has been given in memory of 
some member of his family, there is proper recog- 
nition of this, usually in the form of a simple bronze 
plaque. Postwar “living memorials” to our honored 
dead are treated in a similar manner. 

After a site has been accepted, trained landscape 
architects prepare development plans. They en- 
deavor to utilize to the fullest degree the natural 
advantages of the site. A system of paths is devised, 
and toilets, storage shed, well shelter, parking areas 
and overlooks are placed where they will best serve 
their purposes. 

Park structures, for example well shelters, storage 
sheds, toilets, fireplaces, tables and overlooks, are 
built in accordance with expertly designed, stand- 
ardized drawings. By use of the drawings some de- 
gree of uniformity throughout the state is assured, 
and money is saved by the elimination of costly 
drafting which would be necessary if each feature 
were designed individually. Variations from these 
drawings are allowed where local conditions war- 
rant. To insure progress and improvement, the 
drawings are constantly subject to revision and to 
the introduction of new ideas. 

Safety is the first consideration in designing the 
ingress and egress with relation to the parking area. 
There are separate parking areas for cars and trucks. 
We find it highly desirable to separate the parking 
area from the road by means of a barrier or grass 
strip. 

Most of Ohio’s Roadside Parks are “in the coun- 
try,” and cost prohibits the construction of sanitary 
sewers. For that reason we use well designed privy- 
type toilets, with watertight vaults, throughout the 
state. Experience has shown us that they must be 
placed close to the parking area, but at a safe dis- 
tance from the water supply. Special emphasis is 
placed upon keeping the toilet facilities neat and 
clean. They are regularly disinfected, and acces- 
sories are supplied as needed. 

Sturdily constructed picnic tables with benches of 
simple design and ovens with adequate supply of 
wood provide facilities for those who like to cook 


their meals in the open amid pleasant, natural sur. 
roundings. 

Recognizing the importance of furnishing pure 
drinking water in each of its parks, the state pays 
particular attention to water supplies. Sanitary engi. 
neers of the State Department of Health carefully 
inspect all sites on which parks are to be built to 
make certain that possible water sources will not be 
contaminated by seepage from barnyards or sewers, 
In some parks, located close enough to city water 
lines to permit this, drinking fountains are installed, 
but in most cases wells are drilled and water must 
be pumped by hand. 

The standard “two-post well shelter” is used as a 
trademark of the Ohio Roadside Parks, and these 
are conveniently located near the parking area. 

Monthly water samples taken at each park are 
sent to the State Health Department, where thor- 
ough laboratory tests are made of them. When sam- 
ples thus tested show the slightest trace of pollution, 
the wells from which they came are immediately 
condemned and the handle is removed from the 
pump to assure that the water will not be used, 
Measures are taken to stop the infiltration of ob- 
noxious bacteria. Regular tests safeguard health and 
guarantee safe drinking water to the traveling 
public. 


‘Ti Ohio taxpayer gets his money's worth in the 
roadside parks. By the practice of rigid economies 
and the use of relief labor, the State Highway De. 
partment has been able to build the parks at very 
low cost. 

In the beginning, the various work agencies usu- 
ally furnished labor for park construction, chiefly 
the Works Progress Administration and the Na- 
tional Youth Administration. Thus these agencies 
were able to give worthwhile employment which 
resulted in inestimable benefits to the public. 

In order to cut costs today, salvaged materials are 
used in park building whenever possible. Benches 
and tables often are constructed from old guard 
rails which have been planed down and dressed. 
Post and rail fences as well as guard posts and 
bumper rails are constructed from salvaged utility 
poles. In some parks native stone found at the site 
is used to build fireplaces, shelters and sign stand- 
ards. Similar use is made of brick salvaged from old 
roads. We feel it is cheaper and more efficient to 
prefabricate most of the park structures. Shelter 
houses, storage sheds, toilets, well shelters, fireplaces 
and fence rails are completely finished under cover 
during inclement weather. One of our goals is to 
make our structures permanent. All construction be- 
neath the ground is of concrete. It can be used for 
table bases, walks, guard posts and fence posts. Lum- 
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ber, pressure-treated with pentachlorophenol, is 
used next to any concrete surface. All the rest of 
the lumber used in construction is dip-treated with 
pentachlorophenol after all cutting and drilling of 
holes has been done. Salvaged “I” beams have many 
uses, such as supporting the roof in the well shelters. 
Old pipe makes good posts for the roadside park 
signs. Our tables now are made at the Ohio State 
Penitentiary. 


Aix. or the division landscape architects attend 
conferences once or twice a year at my office in 
Columbus and enthusiastically discuss ideas con- 
cerning design and means of reducing construction 
costs of roadside parks. 

Every eflort is made during construction opera- 
tions to prevent the destruction or impairment of 
desirable existing growth, so that the parks may be 
as natural as possible. Obnoxious weeds and plants 
such as poison ivy are removed. 

Planting in roadside parks is purposely kept sim- 
ple. It serves only for partial screening of toilets and 
storage sheds and to augment existing vegetation. 
Great care is taken to keep all planting in character 
with surrounding growth, and formality of arrange- 
ment is studiously avoided. Hardy native trees and 
shrubs that require little attention after planting 
are generally specified on landscape plans. 

A caretaker, held responsible for the condition of 
the parks, mows the grass and weeds, keeps toilets 
clean, replenishes firewood supplies and empties 
refuse cans. His position is a very important one for 
the reputation of our parks. The public will respect 
a clean, well kept park, and by the same token 
people will litter and abuse a dirty, ill-kept one. 

Vandalism occurs in some of the roadside parks. 
Elimination of this evil depends ultimately on the 
education of the public to a better appreciation of 
the value of the parks. Meantime, vandalism is kept 
at a minimum by a twofold plan: the State Highway 
Patrol keeps the parks under surveillance; the High- 
way Department repairs damage at once and strives 
always to keep the parks neat, clean and inviting. 

The parks are inspected each week. Reports cov- 
ering the condition of each and the extent to which 
it is being used are compiled and sent to the cen- 
tral office. 

People from all over the country use Ohio’s Road- 
side Parks. At each a register is conspicuously dis- 
played, and visitors are invited to sign their names. 
An analysis of registers collected from every park 
in the state in showed that, of 


1Q50 every too 


persons using the park, thirty-nine were from out- 
side Ohio. 

Those who register are estimated at between 10 
and 4o per cent of the total number of actual 


visitors. Attendance in 1951 was well over the eight 
million mark. 

We feel that our standard roadside park sign is 
attractive and as familiar to motorists in Ohio as 
other directional signs. It is a distinctive green and 
white inverted triangle, with “Roadside Park” let- 
tered in green. Below these words is a green tree, 
symbolic not only of shade and rest, but of a cordial 
invitation to use the park. 

An approach sign, placed along the highway road- 
side, calls the traveler’s attention to the fact that 
one mile ahead he will find a roadside park. A num- 
ber on the sign standard at the park designates the 
individual park. 

When Ohio road maps, compiled by the State 
Highway Department, are published for the year, 
the 283 roadside parks are shown on them. Dis- 
tributed without charge, these maps are used by 
many motorists who plot their courses to take full 
advantage of the parks. Thus, in an all day trip over 
Ohio, it is now quite possible to eat breakfast in one 
roadside park, lunch in another and have supper in 
still another. 


we THE public enjoys its roadside parks is 
proven by the letters of praise that reach the State 
Highway Department, including letters from many 
who do not live in the state. Ohio communities 
which have no roadside parks close by clamor to 
have them built. 

If crowded roadside parks demonstrate anything 
it is that they are no luxury but a necessity in this 
motor age. Their tangible benefits are manifold; 
their intangible values cannot be adequately ap- 
praised. Above all, they allow people who live in 
cities a chance to escape for a few moments or hours 
from noise and confusion into a small world of 
leafy trees and peace. 

Ohioans, as well as those from outside the state, 
are urged to use the roadside parks. In the last 
analysis it is the public’s enthusiasm for them that 
has made them possible. It is the public’s attitude 
toward them that will determine their future, not 
only in Ohio but as regards parks in other states as 
well. 

In addition to Ohio’s nationally famous roadside 
parks, we supply three other types of supplementary 
rest areas along our highways: roadside tables, 
scenic overlooks and turn-out rest areas for truckers. 

Roadside tables are located at shady areas, usually 
under a tree, where a safe pull-out and parking area 
can be provided. A table and a refuse can, only 
these, are placed at each roadside table location. 
Road section crews maintain these areas and keep 
them clean in the course of their daily inspection 

(Continued on Inside Back Cover) 
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The State of New York was the pioneer a few years ago in developing reciprocal 
interstate legislation to enforce support of dependents by legally responsible 
persons who have moved from the dependents’ home states. Mrs. Seaman, who 
gives us this paper, was a prime mover for adoption of the legislation, and she 
has closely observed its successful operation in cases before the Family Court in 
Brooklyn. In these pages she describes those operations and on the basis of the 
experience they represent she offers suggestions for effective enforcement of 
reciprocal support laws elsewhere. 


Making The Reciprocal Support 
Law Work 


By Grace CLYDE SEAMAN 


Assistant District Attorney, Kings County, Brooklyn, New York 


URING 1948 and 1949 a small number of states, 
led by New York as pioneer, embarked upon 
an experimental piece of legislation in the 

field of family relations. It was designed to provide 
a workable method of securing support for depend- 
ent wives and children when the person legally 
liable for their support has removed himself to an- 
other state. For this purpose the states in question 
developed reciprocal legislation known as the Uni- 
form Support of Dependents Act. Meantime, the 
National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws interested itself in the problem, and by 
the latter part of 1950 it issued a revised version, 
the Uniform Reciprocal Enforcement of Support 
Act. 

Some forty-three jurisdictions (forty states, Ha- 
waii, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands) have en- 
acted reciprocal legislation. Thirty-two of the acts 
follow the Uniform Law Commissioners’ model; 
eleven are patterned substantially on the New York 
approach.* 

The Uniform Support of Dependents Act confers 
civil jurisdiction only. Its purpose is to secure 
support payments, from husbands and fathers if able 
to pay, for wives and children in need in other 
states. The Uniform Reciprocal Enforcement of 
Support Act has the same purpose but also contains 
a section on criminal enforcement, with a clause 
providing that any person liable for support will be 
relieved of the criminal provisions if he complies 
with the civil provisions and makes payments in ac- 
cordance with court order. 

My purpose in this paper is to describe the opera- 


*For citations to the acts in most of the states in question 
and other related material, see Reciprocal State Legislation 
to Enforce the Support of Dependents, 1951 Edition, The 
Council of State Governments. 
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tion of the Uniform Support of Dependents Act in 
the Domestic Relations Court, Family Court Divi- 
sion, in New York City, and to draw some conclu- 
sions which may be helpful for enforcement of re. 
ciprocal support laws elsewhere. 

Belore doing so, however, it is necessary to point 
out that since 1881, the prosecuting officials in each 
county of the State of New York have had criminal 
jurisdiction under Section 480 of the Penal Law, 
which reads in part as follows: 


Abandonment of Children. A parent or other person 
charged with the care or custody for nurture or educa- 
tion of a child under the age of sixteen years, who aban- 
dons the child in destitute circumstances and wilfully 
omits to furnish proper food, clothing or shelter for such 
child is guilty of felony, punishable by imprisonment 


for not more than two years, or by a fine not to exceed. 


one thousand dollars, or by both... . 


Miles F. McDonald, as District Attorney of Kings 
County in Brooklyn, New York, is the official with 
local jurisdiction under the penal law and for the 
past twelve years I have wrestled with the abandon- 
ment problem in the Brooklyn office. 

The criminal procedure is to present the case to 
a Grand Jury for indictment, send a warrant to the 
state of residence of the husband for an arrest and 
proceed to extradition, with trial and punishment 
as the objective. 


= with the Uniform Support of Dependents 
Act in operation in the Domestic Relations Court, 
we do not expect that it will be necessary to invoke 
the criminal law. The District Attorney can resort 
to extradition if a case warrants it. But we have 
found the criminal proceeding impractical. The 
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purpose of every abandonment complaint made in 
the District Attorney's office has been to secure sup- 
jort, but the criminal statute never was intended to 
fulfill that purpose. Enactment of the civil legisla- 
tion under discussion here was necessary. 

Let me add by way of introduction that although 
the Uniform Support of Dependents Act originated 
in the District Attorney's office, the law is civil in 
jurisdiction, and the District Attorney actually has 
nothing whatever to do with its operation. All juris- 
diction under it in New York City rests in the Do- 
mestic Relations Court, Family Court Division, 
which has civil jurisdiction only. Yet the District 
Attorney's office can and does help informally. 

For example, a few days ago we received a letter 
from a wife working in Washington, D. C. Her hus- 
band lived and worked in New York City, and their 
two children were boarded out in New Jersey. The 
father refused to send any support or to pay for a 
necessary surgical operation for the child. 


The mother wrote: “I’m not interested in putting: 


him in jail or causing my children any disgrace 
through him, he’s done enough. But I would like to 
know if there isn’t some way he can be compelled to 
give us a home so the children can be with me in- 
stead of strangers.” 

Our answer was that as between Washington, 
D. C., where the wife resided and where no recipro- 
cal support law has been enacted, and New York, 
she could not compel support. However, between 
New Jersey, where the children reside, and New 
York, where the husband resides, support could be 
compelled, since both New York and New Jersey 
have reciprocal support laws, with jurisdiction in 
their respective Domestic Relations Courts. 


in first step in a proceeding originating in New 
York is the signing of a petition by the wife in the 
Domestic Relations Court. However, knowledge of 
the exact address of the husband is a prerequisite 
for the court to proceed with execution of the peti- 
tion, and the husband's address must be stated in 
the petition, 

If his address is not known, the District Attorney 
of the place of residence of the dependents is the 
logical official to try to find it. The investigation by 
the District Attorney in Brooklyn is conducted by 
mail. At times we have requested the police in other 
states to check at the last known residence of the 
husband. The police always have been most co- 
operative. Other sources of information have proved 
effective—unions, last employers, motor vehicle bu- 
reaus, relatives, organizations of which the husband 
has been a member, his last landlord, and any other 
persons that might produce results. 

There is a private organization, the National De- 


sertion Bureau, 105 Nassau Street, New York 7, 
whose purpose is to locate missing husbands. Its 
facilities are limited, but it does not refuse out-of- 
State cases, and it informs us that it would be glad 
to advise officials and organizations who wish to 
write to it for information. The Department of Wel- 
fare of the City of New York has availed itself of 
the research facilities of this organization by cre- 
ating a “Relief Unit” which operates in the bureau’s 
office. 


ie SHOW in greater detail how the Uniform Sup- 
port of Dependents Act operates in New York City, 
before and after signing of a complaint, suppose we 
discuss the fictional case of Mrs. Mary Jones and her 
two young children. 

Mrs. Jones’ husband, John, went to New Jersey a 
year ago to take a job. He sent money for some 
months, but payments became irregular and smaller. 
Last month a total of $40 was received, and Mrs. 
Jones applied to the Relief for supplemental help. 
The Relief office granted the needed financial help 
and also referred her to the Domestic Relations 
Court, Family Court Division, to bring a complaint 
under the Uniform Support of Dependents Act. She 
could do this without delay as her husband’s address 
in New Jersey was known. (If is whereabouts had 
been unknown, the Relief office would have referred 
the case to the District Attorney and the National 
Desertion Bureau—not to the Domestic Relations 
Court until such time as the husband could be 
located.) 

When Mrs. Jones called at the Domestic Relations 
Court to file her complaint, she was referred to the 
Clerk of the court who prepared the petition and 
also a testimony sheet. She signed the petition and 
swore to it before the Clerk. Purpose of the testi- 
mony sheet—which she later signs and swears to in 
court—is to save the expense of stenographic min- 
utes. It carries the following questions, with spaces 
for the answers: 

What is your full name? 

Are you married to the respondent? 

When and where were you married to him? 

Were any children born of this marriage? 

What are their names and ages? 

Are you still the wife of the respondent? 

Where are you now living? 

When was it your husband last lived with you? 

When and how much was his last contribution for 

support? 

Is there a complaint or an order for support in 

any court? 

If employed, what are your earnings? 

Have you any other source of income? 

Are you and the children in good health? 
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Have you any debts outstanding? 

What do you require for the support of yourself 
and children? 

Do you know where your husband is now living? 

Do you know if and where your husband is now 
employed? 

What is his salary, if you know? 

Are you receiving public aid; and how much? 

What were the circumstances leading to the sep- 
aration from your husband? 


It concludes with the form: 


Taken and sworn to before me 
this day of , 19 

Justice Petitioner 
Domestic Relations Court of the City of New York 


The New York City Domestic Relations Court 
hears Uniform Support of Dependents Act cases reg- 
ularly. Mrs. Jones’ case is scheduled at once, and the 
court hears it within a few days. On the date of the 
hearing and prior to entering the courtroom, Mrs. 
Jones is interviewed by an Assistant Corporation 
Counsel, the official designated in the act as the 
“petitioner’s representative.” He reviews with her 
the answers recorded on the testimony sheet and 
makes any necessary corrections on it. When her 
case is reached on the calendar, a court attendant 
ushers her into the courtroom. Proceedings are pri- 
vate and informal. Testimony under oath is re- 
corded by an official court stenographer. 


I HAVE observed court procedure in Uniform Sup- 
port of Dependents Act cases in Brooklyn Family 
Court of the New York City Domestic Relations 
Court, Judge Louis Lorence presiding. Hearings are 
conducted with refreshing dispatch and efficiency. 
The Judge swears in Mrs. Jones. The Assistant 
C orporation Counsel summarizes the facts from the 
petition and the testimony sheet and asks Mrs. Jones 
if the answers recorded are true. If they are, she 
affirms this; otherwise the Judge amends the papers 
to conform to her answers. Mrs. Jones signs and 
swears to the testimony sheet. The Corporation 
Counsel then offers the petition and testimony sheet 
in evidence. The Judge accepts them and verifies 
the sworn complaint. A discussion follows between 
the Judge and Mrs. Jones to determine the amount 
of support the family requires. The amount agreed 
upon is recorded on the papers. The Judge states on 
a certificate the amount of support he recommends 
for consideration by the court of the reciprocal state. 
The next step is taken by the Clerk of the New 
York court. Within a few days he mails a copy of 
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the petition, the testimony sheet, the certificate and 
the accompanying papers to the proper court in the 
reciprocal state, which in the case of Mr. Jones js 
New Jersey. 

Activity on the case in New York is now in abey. 
ance. 

Let us suppose that after a few weeks the New 
York court receives by mail a copy of Mr. Jones’ 
testimony, taken in the New Jersey court, in which 
he contends that he asked Mrs, Jones to bring the 
children to New Jersey and reestablish the home 
where he has a job, that she refused, and that he is 
ready to support the family in New Jersey. Unfor- 
tunately, judges in some states have erroneously dis. 
missed complaints at this point and have failed to 
follow the law, which provides for sending inter- 
rogatories when vital issues are The New 
York court, however, reschedules the case and mails 
Mrs. Jones a notice to appear for interrogation by 
the Judge on the point raised. 

The rehearing may bring to light facts that justify 
her in refusing a reconciliation. Perhaps the hus- 
band abused her and the children; perhaps he is a 
heavy drinker, or was ordered out of the home by 
the Domestic Relations Court before he left the 
state; perhaps the wife was given an order of protec- 
tion, authorizing his arrest if he came to the home. 

The New York court forwards a copy of the wife's 
transcribed testimony to the New court. 
The latter reschedules the case for another hearing 
and makes determination as to the facts. If support 
is warranted, the New Jersey court fixes the amount 
by order, copy of which is sent to the New York 
court. Mr. Jones makes his payments for support of 
his family to the New Jersey court. 
as received to the 


raised. 


Jersey 


It sends them 
New York court which, in turn, 
mails checks to the wife and keeps a record 
payments. 

Under the law all payments pass from court to 
court after an order has been made, never between 
the parties directly. In this way an accurate account 
of payments and arrears can be kept in both courts. 


PNiow let us reverse the situation by examining 
the procedure in the case of a fictitious Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith and their children. Mrs. Smith and the 
children are not in New York but a reciprocal state, 
living, say, at Baltimore, Maryland. 
in New York City. 

The Domestic Relations Court in New York City 
receives from the Circuit Court of Baltimore 
of Mrs. Smith’s petition and accompanying papers. 
The New York court promptly serves a summons 
on Mr. Smith and schedules his case for hearing 
within a week. He is arraigned on the date set. 
Proceedings under oath are private and informal 
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Making The Reciprocal Support Law Work 


and are recorded by an official court stenographer. 


Mr. Smith is sworn by the Judge. The Assistant 
Corporation Counsel reads Mrs. Smith’s petition. 
Mr. Smith is informed of his constitutional rights. 
If he desires to engage an attorney, a short adjourn- 
ment of the hearing is granted so that he can obtain 
counsel. If, however, Mr. Smith is ready to proceed, 
his testimony is taken at once. He admits that what 
his wife states is true but excuses himself by saying 
he has been ill and unemployed and therefore 
unable to support his family. He adds that he 
started to work again three weeks ago with the 
X.Y.Z. Company at 300 Main Street in New York 
and now earns $55 a week. 

The Judge carefully examines him regarding his 
ability to pay, and the court investigates his state- 
ments. The Judge also considers the amount the 
family needs as stated in the papers from Maryland. 
He then determines the amount of support to be 
yaid and signs an order requiring Mr. Smith to pay 
it, weekly or at stated intervals, into the Support 
Bureau of the New York Court, which in turn mails 
a check for each payment received to the Circuit 
Court in Maryland. Meantime, copy of the order 
is mailed to the Circuit Court in Maryland. 

In the New York City court there is an auto- 
matic follow-up system. If payments are not made, 
the husband receives a notice to appear in court 
to explain. In this procedure the court does not 
wait for a notice from the reciprocal state. If Mr. 
Smith’s failure to pay is without valid reason, the 
Judge can in his discretion order a cash bond to 
be posted; in that case payments are sent to Mary- 
land from the bond according to the amount fixed 
by the order. Or the Judge can sentence Mr. Smith 
to a term in jail. If Mr. Smith fails to answer a 
summons to appear in court, the Judge can issue a 
civil warrant. This is executed by the Police Depart- 
ment; the husband is arrested and brought before 
the court for determination of the case. 


S cu 1s New York’s successful procedure in enforc- 
ing the reciprocal support law. On the basis of 
experience here we can suggest the following essen- 
tials for making the law work. 


1. There must be close cooperation between ofh- 
cials of both states involved. 


2. The court should serve summons on the hus- 
band promptly upon receipt of the petition and 
accompanying papers. 


3. Hearing belore the court should be set for as 
early a date as possible. 
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4. If the husband denies allegations in the peti- 
tion or testimony sheet, a copy of his testimony 
should be mailed to the proper court in the other 
state. 

5. The court should let no divorce or other matri- 
monial case, pending or to be commenced, inter- 
fere with prompt enforcement of the reciprocal sup- 
port law. In 1951 New York State amended its Uni- 
form Support of Dependents Act to keep it separate 
and distinct from all matrimonial actions because 
we had found that many wives hesitated to proceed 
under it for fear of giving jurisdiction in divorce 
cases. The amendment provided that proceedings 
under the reciprocal support law would not confer 
jurisdiction in any pending or future divorce, legal 
separation or annulment action. 


6. The court with jurisdiction over the husband 
should send a notice to him when he fails to pay, 
rather than wait for a new complaint from the 
reciprocal state. 

7. All filing fees, service charges and attorneys’ 
fees should be eliminated. In one or two states the 
effectiveness of the law is greatly reduced because 
of fees charged. Complainants commonly are on 
relief or barely existing financially, and so cannot 
pay fees. 

8. Courts should have any additional help re- 
quired to proceed efficiently with the law; expense 
for this will be small compared with the substantial 
decreases in relief budgets which effective prosecu- 
tion of the reciprocal support law can bring. 


I am informed by the Clerk of the Brooklyn 
Family Court that as a result of its experience since 
the law began to operate in 1950, and by stream- 
lining its procedure, it has greatly facilitated con- 
clusive action. Within two weeks of the time papers 
are received from the reciprocal state, the husband 
is in court and an order has been made; very often 
within the same period the first payment is on its 
way to the other state for use of the wife and 
children. 

Nearly $4,000 a month is now being collected in 
the Brooklyn Family Court alone in cases involving 
New York and New Jersey. In 1951, more than 
$80,000 passed through the New York City Family 
Courts and was sent to abandoned families without 
any cost to them. This not only aided them but 
reduced department of welfare budgets. That sum 
resulted from activity in comparatively few of the 
forty states and three possessions which have the 
reciprocal support law. I am anxiously awaiting the 
day when all the states, territories and possessions 
of the United States will have streamlined their 
procedure to make the reciprocal support law pro- 
duce the results of which it is capable. 
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State Government and Regional 


Trends in Economic Growth 
(Continued from Page 127) 


increased nationally, between 1942 and 1950, at only 
about the rate of increase in income payments to 
individuals. However, state public welfare spending 
was more than quadrupled in the Southeast and 
was up very sharply in the Southwest. This both 
reflects and contributes to the tendency toward 
greater uniformity in income and living standards 
as among various regions. The sharp increase in 
public welfare expenditure in the Far West reflects 
in part the great population growth of that area 
and a relatively larger adjustment as compared with 
other areas in standards of public support for the 
needy in the face of increased living costs. 

The relatively low rate of increase in highway ex 
penditure is no doubt partly traceable to the wide- 
spread practice of financing much of such costs from 
vehicle licenses and gasoline taxes imposed at fixed 
rates. Although motor vehicle registration and gaso- 
line consumption have risen, and although there 
have been widespread increases in rates during the 
past four years, it seems doubtful that state spend- 
ing for this purpose has kept pace with needs for 
highway maintenance and improvement. Such needs 
accumulated during World War II, when highway 
outlays were sharply curtailed. Additional require- 
ments, which in the first instance often involve local 
governments rather than the states, arise from the 
tremendous growth of suburban population in many 
areas. The establishment by a growing number of 
states of toll highway agencies to supplement regu 
lar state highway finances and facilities is an ex 
ample of the search for increased support for this 
function. 

The financial trends here discussed relate only to 
state governments and do not, except as to state in- 
tergovernmental fiscal aid, cover local governments. 
In 1942, when the latest Census of Governments oc- 
curred, state expenditure—including fiscal aid to 
local governments—was only half of the net state 
and local total, as indicated by the table on page 
127. The limited information available for more 
recent years suggests that local governments’ reve- 
nue and expenditure have risen less rapidly than 
related state government amounts. Presumably, 
therefore, the increase in total state and local gov- 
ernment finances has been less rapid than the state 
figures alone would suggest. 

Local governments not only share with states an 
important part of the administration and financing 
of the four functions shown separately in the table 
(including a primary role, financially, as to edu 
cation); they also carry practically the entire re- 


sponsibility for such services as police and fire pro. 
tection, water supply, and sanitation, which are 
among the public functions most directly affected 
by population growth and mobility. 

The property tax, which accounts for nine-tenths 
of all local government tax revenue, is notoriously 


> 


“sticky” in relation to economic changes. In view of | 


this fact, and the financial problems local govern. 
ments have faced with inflation and needs for in. 
creased public facilities and services, the states pre- 
sumably can expect continuing pressure for in- 
creased fiscal aid to local governments, or for the 
assumption of additional direct responsibility for 
some of the public services which are most respon- 
sive to changes in population and public need. 

Much new information on trends in state and 
local government finances during the past decade of 
tremendous change will become available if Con- 
gress provides in its present session for a 1952 Cen. 
sus of Governments, as authorized by law. 


A Closer Integration 


—* in the country as a whole, although 
great variety in the economic and social fabric con- 
tinues, many of the more glaring contrasts diminish, 
The “industrial East” still leads in manufacturing 
and has increased its industrial production, but 
regions which a decade or two ago had few indus- 
tries have gained manufacturing plants more rap- 
idly than the old established industrial strongholds, 
and their proportionate share of cash income in the 
nation has risen. The traditionally agricultural sec- 
tions remain agricultural, and their farm produc- 
tion rises, but with fewer people on the farms, more 
of them engaged in the production, commerce and 
social life of the growing urban communities. And 
while the shift to the cities has been general in the 
nation as a whole, a quite common tendency of 
population movement has been from the centers of 
cities to their environs. 

To summarize further, differing tempos of growth 
from region to region have brought differing inten- 
sities of growing pains—including differing degrees 
of urgency for new schools, new colleges, new hos- 
pitals, new welfare activities and other services 
which government provides in whole or in part. 
Simultaneously, however, demand for such facilities 
and services has risen throughout the country, and 
regional disparities in their provision, although 
they remain, gradually have been declining. 

While these developments have unfolded, inter- 
regional migration—along with radio, television, and 
other media of communication—has tended to di- 
minish our regional differences. Thus a whole com- 
plex of trends in America is giving our country a 
closer integration. 
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Budget Preparation in Kentucky 


Budget Preparation in Kentucky 


(Continued from Page 128) 


the Governor for his decision. We emphasized that 
in no way did the Budget Division, through its an- 
alysts, wish to influence the request of any agency. 

The analysts and the agencies reviewed present 
operations to determine the work programs or pro- 
vyam elements that were measurable, distinct and 
dent riptive of services to make them meaningful to 
the Budget Division. They then attempted to iden- 
tify the key statistical indicators of work load or 
unit costs which would reflect volume and cost and 
serve as the basis of accurate estimates of the finan- 
cial requirements of the work programs. 

The analysts found that many agencies had re- 
ported wo! k program loads and unit costs in their 
internal records but that they never had been re- 
lated to budgeting. In other instances, the agencies’ 
programs did not lend themselves to unit cost re- 
ports or, if they did, no records of costs were avail- 
able. In these latter cases, the agencies were encour- 
aged to develop accounting methods that would pro- 
vide unit costs for future budget preparation. We 
are not suggesting that development of unit cost 
data and work programs is a panacea for effective 
analysis. In many cases we only uncover through it 
that costs are not what they ought to be. There is a 
sizable task ahead in determining standard costs for 
comparison with actual costs. 

But when we were successful in incorporating the 
essential elements of performance budgeting into 
the agencies’ requests, this greatly assisted the Bud- 
get Division's task, and the Governor found the re- 
quests more intelligible and convenient for rapid 
decision. The Budget Division then was able to 
reflect his decisions in the budget document by cleat 
statements of the work to be done under each work 
program. 

These statements of anticipated performance, 
combined with analysts’ reports on progress of work 
programs, volume of work produced and expendi- 
tures made, will provide the Budget Division with a 
lar greater Capacity for budget execution than previ- 
ously was possible. 

The analysts’ second major objective in working 
with the agencies was to assist in developing “stair- 
stepped” requests. Thus cach agency was asked to 
include in its over-all request the amount needed 
simply to continue its program or programs during 
the next biennium. At this point, the agencies estab- 
lished the eflect of rising costs for materials and 
supplies, the cost of salary increments for current 
staff, the loss of federal funds, and similar costs 


which required more funds to maintain the existing 
programs at current levels. Then they were to pre- 
sent, in order of their preferred priority, additional 


or expanded programs for which they were request- 
ing funds. With each additional step, the agencies 
would indicate the nature, quantity and quality of 
services which could be established with additional 
funds beyond the amount needed to continue an 
existing program. In effect, a series of miniature 
budget requests was prepared. 

This type of presentation had a number of ad- 
vantages: 

1. It simplified the task of the analyst in review- 
ing a request by breaking up the total request into 
smaller and more understandable units. 

2. It facilitated presentation of total requests to 
the Governor by enabling the Budget Division more 
effectively to place alternatives in juxtaposition, 
thus assisting the Governor in evaluating relative 
values of requests. 

3. The effect of reductions from the total request 
was easily recorded, because the requests of the 
agencies themselves had indicated by steps the work 
that could be done with alternative amounts. This 
should give the Budget Division opportunity to ex- 
ercise adequate control over expenditures, since the 
resulting appropriations are related to projected 
work loads which can be continuously itemized in 
terms of units of work and performance. 

As in each step of the budget preparation, the 
measure of the effectiveness of this method will 
come when the budget is being executed. Mean- 
while, we feel that the analysts’ participation at the 
agency level of budget formulation is one of the 
most progressive steps we have taken in Kentucky. 
We have described it—and we again invite budget 
ofhices of other states to send us comments—for the 
mutual benefit of all. 


Ohio’s Roadside Parks 


(Continued from Page 131) 


of the roads. Again I want to stress that mainte- 
nance is all-important. A spot that is desirable is 
clean and free of litter. 

Parking areas are constructed at scenic points 
along the highway where the motorist may stop, not 
only to relax but also to appreciate the beauty of 
the scene. Sometimes a table may be provided at 
such a spot. 

Truck turn-outs are for the truckers’ convenience 
—to stop and rest or, in case of trouble, to make 
necessary repairs. 

We feel that by these methods of providing the 
traveling public with roadside parks, roadside ta- 
bles, scenic overlooks and truck turn-outs, we have 
made driving on Ohio’s highways safer and more 
pleasant. 
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Indispensable for ference 


1952-1953 EDITION 


THE BOOK THE STATES 


AND ITS SUPPLEMENTS 


Compiled and Published by The Council of State Governments 


ce 


The new edition of the BOOK presents authoritative, up-to- 
date information on all the forty-eight state governments: 


Constitutional Developments Taxation and Finance 
Administrative Systems Schools and Libraries 
Legislatures, Recent Legislation Health and Welfare 
Judicial Organization Highways and Aviation 
Intergovernmental Relations Regulatory Activities 


Conservation, Planning, Development, and Other Essentials 


Scores of state-by-state tables and charts, articles by experts 
in varied fields. Rosters of State Officials, a Directory of State 
Legislators, and two 1953 Supplements to bring them up to date. 


THE BOOK OF THE STATES AND TWO SUPPLEMENTS 
$1 


THE BOOK OF THE STATES ALONE 


$750 

Order from 
THE COUNCIL OF STATE COVERNMENTS 
1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 
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